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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR. 





ToL HU, Deo. 8, 1886, Nod, 








— 





The Editor is at his post—not yet re- 
stored to health, but improving slowly. 





—— + 





Vic. Clough, says the News of Geneseo, 
ills., had an observation hive filled with 
bees at the Exposition in Henry county. 


_ 





When a Man begins by declaring he has 
something to say to you “in all love and 
kindness,” look out for Cayenne-pepper and 
vitriol before he gets through. Honey in 
the mouth—a sting in the tail. 





Mr. BR. F. Holtermann writes to us 
that he finds no fault, under the circum- 
stances, with the decision of the Union not 
to defend the Canadian bee-keeper, Mr. 
Harrison, and adds : 

If Tunderstand aright, had Mr. H. 
the Union previously, bis case woul 


been defended. I 
of A. I. Root’s remar 


oined 

have 

ree with the latter part 
on page 761. 





The Triple Convention at Albany, N. 
Y., willbe held on Jan. 11-13, instead of a 
week later, as at first stated. This will bea 
union convention of the New York State, 
the Eastern New York, and the New Jersey 
and Eastern associations. Every one who 
can do so, should attend this very important 
meeting. 





eo 


The Lawsuit mentioned on pages 339, 
483 and 491, Stanley vs. Darling, before 
Judge Bradstreet, in the District Court at 
Waterbury, Conn., being “an injunction to 
prevent Mr. Darling from keeping bees,” 
has been quashed by the Judge. ‘lhe ex- 
penses incurred by Mr.Darling for attorneys 
and witnesses, amount to $50. Of this he 
pays one-half and the Union the otber half, 
according to his proposition. 





Richmond, Ind.—Some one has written 
“postal card to this office on business, but 
did not sign hisname! Whoisit? Wecan- 
not do the business without knowing the 


Producers’ Association.—On page 774 
is an article by Mr. M. M, Baldridge, which 
will pay the honey-producers to read and 
think about. It is directly in their interest, 
and should have candid and careful con- 
sideration. Possibly many of the plans 
enumerated would be advantageous to api- 
arists, but it is quite probabie that some of 
the plans may not be generally approved. 

What do the readers of the various bee- 
periodicals think of excluding the market 
reports of commission men, and refuse to 
publish even as advertisements their quota- 
tions? We would like to hear from all on 
this subject, and if itis decided to do so, it 
should be commenced at the New Year. 
Now let us at least discuss this point. 


It will be remembered that some six years 
ago a few individuals complained very 
bitterly because more and longer market 
reports were not given. Perhaps they were 
in the wrong, and may have demanded that 
which has been a detriment ! 


As the subject here presented is one in 
which all are interested, let all give it a} 
thorough discussion ! } 

Before dismissing the subject it may be 
wellfor us to say this much. Of course 
market quotations on honey (both comb and 
extracted) must be published, and if not 
supplied by the commission men, they must 
be made by the producers,or a selected com- 
mittee by the Producers’ Association. But 
how are these prices to be maintained? Only 
by centralizing the honey product. How 
about the slip-shod, back-woods, go-as-you- 








please bee-men, who, ever and anon, ruin 
the honey markets of the country, by their | 
lack of intelligence and unbusiness-like | 
methods ; who invariably sell their little 


fangled notions were born’d ?” 


Will Mr. Baldridge answer? Will Dr. C. C. 
Miller, who has had atheory about publish- 
ing honey-markets for years, tell us what he 
thinks about the matters proposed by Mr. 
Baldridge ? and all the rest of our readers— 
Here is a living topic for you !! Tell us what 
you think about it—but take time to think 
before writing. “‘Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” 


-_——— + = ———— 


See-a-bright Display of Honey.—The 
Index of Parkersburg, W. Va., says that Mr. 
L. C. Seabright, of Blaine, O., carried off all 
the first premiums but one, in the Apiarian 
department of the State Fair at Wheeling, 
W. Va. Mr. 8. is a progressive and practical 
apiarist, and it is no wonderful thing that 
he should take all the “ ribbons.’’ The Index 
adds : 

This gentleman had such a nice display 
that it attracted a great deal of attention 


from visitors, who were pleased on account 
of the convenient shape of the packages. 


The extracted honey was shown in pint, | 


or ancy and three-pound giass pails, all 
in one and two-pound sections, looked so 
bright and clear, that it was universally 
admired and commented upon. Mr. Sea- 
bright should feel very proud of his fine 
exhibit, and of his premiums also. Mr. Sea- 
bright has produced twotons of boney this 
season from 37 colonies, which shows that 
his energy and enterprise is suitably re- 





name of the writer. 





warded. 


crops for less than half their value, just | 
because they “don’t want nary a bee-paper, 
no how ;” they “heve had bees for forty | 
year, and know’d it all Jong afore the new- | informs us that he is unable any longer to 
Yes: how attend to his bees or read the Bes JOURNAL 
to control these fellows is the question. | OP accout of failing eye-sight, and a para- 
latic stroke; since the latter affliction, he 


How to Find a Market for Honey.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Prairie Farmer, 
makes the following very sensible remarks 
on the above subject : 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you had 
honey to sell?” should be printed in charac- 
ters as large as Barnum’s show-bills, and 
circulated among farmers and small pro- 
ducers. A farmer who runs 40 colonies for 
extracted honey, told the writer that he 
could not nearly supply the demand in his 
own neighborhood, and never delivered a 
pound, his customers coming to his house 
for it. He had created a market, and a brisk 
one too. Farmers could easily make honey 
as good as legal tender, in paying many 
smal! accounts. The blacksmith, carpenter, 
and repairer of farm machinery all have to 
eat, and in many instances have to wait 
months for their pay—until the pigs are 
fattened and sold, or cattle ready to turn 
off. In lieu of taking honey off to town in 
hot weather, realizing 6, 8 or 10 cents per 
pound, it could with a little tact and judg- 
ment be dished out at from 15 to 20 cents. 
Whenever a farmer buys a rake,a tin cup 
or areaper. he should find a honey custo- 
mer if he has it to sell, and his druggist 
should not be obliged to send to a distant 
city for honey to compound his cough mix- 
tures. *“* Honey for sale” should be upon 
the gate-posts of ail producers. 


-__——__ »- -—> e < —____ —_- 


Last Week the editor was on “the sick 
list,” and a few errors crept into the type— 
one of which is of sufficient importance to 
need a correction. On page 755,we intended 
to say that the annual dues to the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, of 25 cents, and one 
assessment of $1, would in all probability 
be all that would ever be required in any 
one year. The words “annual” and “in 
any one year" were omitted. Some may 
claim that one dollar should pay for all time ! 
Hence this correction. 


-_——-— ———_ -= o—m eo < - — - 


Mr.G. W. Zimmerman, ex-president 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 


can only walk at times by the aid of two 
canes. He has owned and handled bees for 
60 years,and was one of the pioneers of 
apiculture in America. The Bre JoUuRNAL 
extends its sympathy with the afflicted 
brother. 


- = -7. Pe <-  — 


We have Beceived a photograph of Mr. 
Ivar 8. Young, of Christiania, Norway, a 
bee-keeper of considerable experience, and 
late editor of the Tidskrift-for-biskjotsel, the 
bee-paper for Norway. The photograph is 
placed in the Bre JourRNAL album with 
thanks. 


ee 


We have Received the catalogue of 
David Landreth & Sons, of Philadelphia, 





ing in marketable shape. His comb honey, | 


Pa., for 1887, the oldest seed house in 
America—66 pages. 


oe 2 


Do you Wanta Farm Account Book? 

| We have a few left, and make you a very 
|tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, is 
printed on writing paper, ruled and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly Ber JOURNAL for a year and give 
| you both for $2. If you want it sent by 
| mail, add 20 cents for postage. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


oO — 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—ED.] 


_-__ —_—— aa 
——— 


Bees Carrying Ont Brood. 


Query, No. 344.—We had no honey-flow 
until buckwheat bloomed, after the middle 
of August. I had stimulated my bees by 
feeding and spreading the brood-nest, and 
the hives were full of bees and brood, when 
the honey-flow commenced. Why did my 
bees carry out brood, both worker and drone 
brood, at the commencement of the honey- 
flow? They kept it up about a week after 
the honey-flow commenced. I examined 
them thoroughly for moths, but none were 
present. I had surplus boxes on the hives 
before the honey-flow commenced.—L. M. 
F., Nebr. 


If the flow had really commenced I 
do not know.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I never saw such a case, and cannot 
explain it.—A. J. Cook. 


I fear your ‘‘honey-flow” was 
mighty weak—too weak to support 
the great amount of brood, and for 
self-preservation the bees destroyed a 
portion of it.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I never saw anything of the kind, 
and should attribute the cause to the 
larve of the wax-moth, if such a 
thing should happenin my apiary.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The only reasonable guess that oc- 
curs to me, is that the surplus boxes 
were objectionable in some way as to 
kind or position, and the bees threw 
out brood to make room for honey in 
the brood-nest.—C. C. MILLER. 


I torso your bees were bound to 
load the brood-chamber with honey. 
I would ascribe as the cause either 
cool nights or too pure Italian bees, 
or a combination of both.—JAMEs 
HEDDON. 


As is often the case, sufficient data 
is not given to enable an answer to 
be given that would be mdre thana 

1ess. If the frames were spaced as 

ey ordinarily are, the brood may 
have been carried out to give storage- 
room ; and I hazard the guess that I 
have stated the cause.—J.E.POND,JR. 











It would be hard to give an intelli- 
ent answer to your question without 
aving all the facts to judgefrom. I 

would guess that your bees were 
starving just before the honey-flow 
commenced, and it was the starved 
brood that was expelled. Then that 





‘*spreading of the brood-nest” may 
have resulted in chilling some of the 
brood, and making it necessary to 
remove it. Bees do not usually carry 
out starved or chilled brood right at 
the time the misfortune occurs.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


Those bees were surely living on 
half rations during the time the brood 
was being carried out, although the 
buckwheat wasin bloom. There was 
no doubt a large amount of unsealed 
brood in the hives. The stimulative 
feeding was stopped, and the ‘bees 
failed to get from the flowers enough 
to support so much brood.—G. L 
TINKER. 





Amount of Honey Stored by Bees, 


Query, No. 345.—How much more honey 
will bees store by using an extractor, and 
not having foundation furnished them ?—G. 
R. B. 


It Copgnee altogether upon condi- 
tions. If they have to build their own 
comb, they might not store as much. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


Considerable more. Much depends 
upon the skill of the apiarist.—A. J. 
Co O K 


The query is incomplete. The plan 
of management that is to be compared 
with this method is left to be guessed 
at.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I am not sure I understand the 
question. Many think twice as much 
extracted as comb can be obtained 
from the same colony.—C. C. MILLER. 


About one-third more, as they are 
ordinarily worked. When worked on 
frames placed just bee-space apart in 
the brood-chamber, and plenty of 
room given in the sections, there is 
_— if any difference.—J. E. Ponp, 

R. 


Ido not know that I fully under- 
stand what was in your mind when 
= asked the question. In our short 

oney seasons 1 cannot get a paying 
honey crop with the extractor withou 
empty combs or foundation to com- 
mence with. In other words,it has 
never paid me to have combs built in 
the upper stories in the natural wa 
for taking extracted honey.—G. W, 
DEMAREE. 


They will not store so much. If I 
extracted all surplus, and did not con- 
sider the question of profit, I should 
want all the foundation the bees 
could use. But if working for comb 
honey and the most profit, I should 
use Only starters of foundation in the 
brood-chamber,and also in the sec- 
tions, and never allow over 750 square 
inches of comb surface in the brood- 
chamber for swarms.—G. L. TINKER, 


More than what? Than comb 
honey? Do you mean no foundation 
in either case, or in the case of taking 
extracted honey only? Well, in any 
case, very much depends upon the 
operator and the functions of the hive 
he uses.—J AMES HEDDON. 





Top-Ventilation of Hives, 


Query, No. 346.—Should all hives have 
ventilation in the top-story ?—S. 


Not at all times.—W. Z. Hurcni- 
SON. 

Top ventilation is not absolutely 
necessary.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Mine never have. For out-door 
wintering perhaps they should have. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


I think not. Perhaps locality has 
something to do with these things, 


*| but it does no good in my apiary.—G. 


W. DEMAREE. 


I do not use any ventilation except 
at the entrance, and consider such 
perfectly ample.—G. M. Doo.irrte. 


For my own use I would not puta 
ventilation hole in the top of any 
hive.—H. D. CuTTina. 


Not exactly, but they need at least 
to have absorbents in the upper story 
for winter. A little upper ventilation 
is better than none.—DADANT & Son. 


I would prefer to have no ventila- 
tion except at the one entrance at the 
bottom of the brood-chamber. 4]! 
others I believe needless and a bother. 
—A. J. COOK. 


It depends ym the definition given 
to the term. In the winter that form 
of ventilation should be given that 
will retain heat and allow moisture to 
be imperceptibly carried off. In the 
brood-rearing and honey-gathering 
season all ventilation should be pro- 
duced at the entrance.—J.E.Ponp.Jr. 


Not as any one knows of is it nec- 
essary in either winter or summer. 
Bees winter well, and store great 
quantities of surplus that do and do 
not have such ventilation.—J Ames 
HEDDON. 


No, but the cover should set on 
loosely so that it may be raised for 
ventilation in very hot weather. My 
hives for out-door wintering are made 
to fit close on top, so that there is no 
top ventilation except through cracks 
and the pores of the wood. The bees 
always come through strong and 
without moldy combs.—G, L. TINKER. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journa! 
one year, and any of the following publica 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......100.. 


and Gleanings in he a 
ee-Keepers’ Magazine 2% 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .1 
The Apiculturist .............. 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 
Rays of Light 50 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 5 ¢ 


and Cook’s Manual 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 
Farmer’s Account Book 
Guide and Hand-Book o 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 1 50 
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Explanatory.—The tigures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
3 northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+0 west; and this 6 northeast; ‘0 northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 


—_ 
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For the American Bee Journai. 


Badly Stung | 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








All summer long, with gloves and veil, 
I've kept myself protected ; 

Yet now must tell a sorry tale, 
About one spot neglected. 


My nose’s tip the veil would touch, 
And oft I speculated, 

Whether, if bees assailed me much— 
(For 1 am sore bee-hated.) 


Sometime or other I might get 
A sting on the projection 
f my proboscis, through the net, 
At the veil’s intersection. 

It seemed a most unlikely thing, 
That any insect archer 

Should thus exactly aim a sting ; 
So fear took its departure. 


But wise philosophers have taught 
Truth is more strange than fabie, 

And my delusion came to naught 
Like the old tower of Babel. 


Achilles could not wounded be, 
Save in one spot—his hee! ; 

Yet there, with dire fatality, 
Was aimed the deadly steel. 


And I, impervious everywhere, 
Save at my nose’s tip. 

Received a wicked da’ ht there, 
That made me “ tear and rip !” 


It was a bright and lovely day, 
That third of this November, 
But oh ! the mischief was to pay, 

As I shali long remember ! 


While I was packing up my bees 
With forest leaves and chaff, 

And feeling perfectly at ease, 
Too confident by half, 


A Parthian arrow hit my nose 
Just at its wltimatu 

And a not mild expletive rose, 
“Confound the bees, I hate ’em !” 


‘The nasal organ quickly swelled 
To twice its usual size ; 

While tears of pain and anguish welled 
From both my weeping eyes. 


My none too lovely phiz was shorn 
Of all its scanty beauty ; 

And for three days 1 went forlorn, 
Unfit for public duty. 


I now must have a glass-front veil, 
Or a wire face-protector, 

And prove no more, as in this tale, 
A stupid nose-neglector ! 


Guelph, Ont., Nov. 10, 1886. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Curing Foul Brood by Starvation. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








had the idea has so generally ob- 
tained that it is necessary to starve the 
bees of a foul broody colony for from 
48 to 72 hours when treating them for 
cure, on the Jones plan, I cannot con- 
ceive, unless it is use Mr. Jones 
80 recommended. It should be re- 





membered that our departed M. 
— treated foul brood on the 
‘ones plan pos the starving opera- 
tion) before D. A. Jones thought of 
bee-keeping, and probably not far 
from the time he (Jones) was born, he 
(Quinby telling us that his first case 
of foul brood was found in 1835, or 
more than 50 years ago. 


In treating regarding the disease, 
Mr. Quinby tells us that if a swarm 
from afoul broody colony, which is- 
sues naturally during the swarming 
season, is hived in an empty hive, that 
such swarm will not have the disease 
afterward, unless contracted by get- 
ting foul honey from some diseased 
colony later on in its existence, as 
the honey carried with them from the 
parent colony is all consumed in build- 
ing comb, which destroys the germs 
of the disease. I have had no experi- 
ence with the disease since 1872 and 
1873, but all of my experience at that 
time proved Mr. Quinby correct in 
every particular. 

During June of 1872 I noticed a few 
cells of foul brood in some 4 or 5 colo- 
nies, but not enough so but what I 
thought they would swarm, which 
they all eventually did. These new 
swarms were hived in clean, empty 
hives, and never afterward had the 
disease. In three weeks after the old 
colony swarmed, all the bees in the 
old hive were driven out into an 
empty hive and left to build up, which 
they did; and they never had the dis- 
ease again. In no case were these 
bees contined to the hive at all, but 
had their liberty at once, and were 
busy the next <r ogg 9 gathering 
honey from the fields. ater on in 
the season I found the disease in 2 or 
3 more of my old colonies, and desir- 
ing to run no risks, I immediately 
drove the bees from them as before. 
The season was now so far advanced 
that I found these colonies would not 
have time to build comb and secure 
sufficient stores for winter, so I again 
turned to ss to see what was to 
be done. On bage 219 of his ‘ Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping Explained,” I 
found these words: ‘‘ On no consid- 
eration put them (the driven bees) 
into empty combs, as they would be 
likely to keep some of the honey for 
their brood. If it is desirable to put 
them in a hive containing comb, they 
may be transferred to it after they 
have been in an empty one long 
enough to consume all the honey they 
have carried with them. If honey is 
scarce at the time they should be fed.” 


In accordance with this I left them 
in the hives they were driven into until 
the first little larvee began to hatch, 
when the partially built combs were 
taken away from them and a complete 
set of combs given. These were soon 
filled with brood and stores for win- 
ter, while I had a nice start in the 
way of comb to hive new swarms upon 
the next year, or to set up for starters 
to put in sections, as the combs were 
beautifully white. Late in the fall I 
found a few cells of diseased brood in 
a few more of the old colonies, which 
were marked, and as soon as it would 
do in the spring these were also driven. 






brood than in October, for in the 
latter part of that month there is, as 
arule,no healthy brood in the hive, 
so if capped cells of brood are found 
scattered here and there in the comb, 
they are easily seen, while it is not 
easy to detect such cells at other 
times. As these last were driven 
when there was no honey in the 
flower, I fed them as directed by 
Guinby. so that they built comb right 
along and made profitable colonies 
during the season. I had now driven 
all my colonies, which had old combs 
in the spring of 1872. except 2 or 3, and 
these were carefully watched, but 
showed no signs of the disease after- 
ward, nor have 1 seena cell of foul 
brood since in my own yard or within 
ten miles of here. 


What I wish to impress on the 
minds of the reader is that the starva- 
tion —— is not necessary in curing 
foul brood on the Jones or Quinby 

lan, and besides being unnecessary, 
t is a useless waste of both time and 
labor. Is it not much better to have 
asquare foot or two of nice white 
comb built in frames by these bees 
with nolabor, on the part of the api- 
arist, in first putting them in a box, 
lugging to the cellar or into a dark 
room, and then out again to return 
them, say nothing about the discom- 
fort given the bees? If these frames 
artly full of combs are not wanted 
or starters, they will be nicely filled 
with all worker comb if given to nuclei 
to complete, or quite a saving will be 
made over the other process if they 
are melted into wax, while the dis- 
comfort given the bees is all done 
away with. I hope all having foul 
brood in their apiaries will next year 
try the plan that I have above detailed, 
and report upon the working of it. 

Borodino,@ N. Y. 


—___ ~~. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Producing Honey for Market. 


C. H. DIBBERN, (200). 








This all-important subject still re- 
mains in a very unsettled and un- 
satisfactory condition. Iam glad to 
notice the editorial on. page 723, and 
I think that much could be accom- 
plished by such a course as is there 
marked out, and I hope to see that 
idea pursued. Before that plan will 
become entirely practicable, however, 
something more is required. All who 
produce honey for market must learn 
to have it in neat, clean, new sections, 
of uniform size, and I believe the 
standard one and two pound sections 
are best for all purposes. It must be 
scraped of every particle of propolis, 
and crated in new cases before offer- 
ing it for sale. 


I believe that ali bee-keepers who 
produce honey for sale, wish to get 





all they can for it,and that the rea- 
| son why some sell at such very low 
figures is on account of the lack of 
|information where to sell, and by not 
| having their honey in the best shape 
| —mixed honey, old sections, odd sizes, 


By the way (in this locality), there | dirty-looking crates, bulged combs, 
is no nicer time to examine for foul' ete. Of course such a bee-keeper can- 
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not hope to get the prices that A. and 
B. do for their snowy honey in fault- 
less packages. Honey in poor sha 
and condition is not wanted in the 
home market, and it is certainly not 
fit to ship elsewhere ; it is therefore 
forced off at some price, and the mar- 
ket ruined for all, Now what we 
want is, to teach these bee-keepers to 
produce only honey in the best pos- 
sible shape, and they can then ask 
and get a fair price. My own home 
market was spoiled exactly as de- 
scribed in the editorial above referred 
to, and I was forced to find other 
markets. 

I notice that Mr.Thielmann,on page 
726, advises not to use combs a second 
vear without first extracting the 

oney. To bring his idea up to 
modern times, he should have added, 
* After extracting cut out the combs, 
melt them up, and burn the old sec- 
tions.”” He is evidently on the right 
road, however, and will probably 
catch up after awhile. 

Milan,-o Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal 


U. §. Honey-Prodncers’ Association. 


M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


One of the chief objects of this 
article is to stir up a hornets’ nest! 
The nest has been in sight for years, 
but it has now grown so big that it 
has become a nuisance. There must, 
by this time, be ‘“‘ lots”’ of hornets in 
the nest, so to begin the ‘“‘fun” let 
me throw a few pebbles at it to see 
how much life there is in it. ahs | 
provided myself with an iron-cla 
armor of defense the hornets may 
now come if they wish! 


On page 723 is one of those brief 
but pithy editorials which reads thus: 


“It will pay producers to allow 
local stores a commission of 20 per 
cent. on the sale of comb honey if 
they would retail it at 20 cents per 
pound. Better this than to allow re- 
tail prices to run down to less than 
the net amount you would then re- 
ceive from the stores.” 

Now, there is good sense in the 
foregoing extract for honey-producers 
to analyze and heed. But will they 
heed it and putit into practice? If 
not, why n.t? Why continue to ship 
a honey away to some large city, 

be sold on commission by whole- 
sale dealers, and neglect to supply 
your home markets? In any event, 
why not supply your home markets 
first? Then, if there be a surplus, 
will it not be time enough to ship it 
away beyond your reach and perhaps 
control? Just think of this and then 
act. But, says the reader, in what 
way should I supply the home mar- 
kets? Do as the Editor indicates, 
to-wit: By selling your honey direct 
to consumers through the retail deal- 
ers, and by them on commission only. 
Not at their price but at your price. 
Pay retail agents a good commission; if 
they disobey instructions take away 
the unsold honey and refuse to sup- 
ply them with any more until they 
comply with your wishes. This is 





the way the flour producers on Fox 
river do, and have done for years, and 
the plan works like a charm; and 
this is the right way for honey-pro- 
ducers to do. : 

The producers should know what is 
a fair, honest price for honey when 
compared with its cost and_ the price 
of other commodities, and it is high 
time that they demand it. The power 
to get it lies within their reach; then 
why not use that power? But, says 
one, what is a fair price fer honey ? 
That, of course, depends upon the 
kind, its condition, and the supply. 
It seems to me that 20 cents per pound 
at retail is none too much, at present, 
for a good article of white honey in 
small sections, and a fancy article 
should command 22 to 25 cents. And 
15 cents at retail, is none too much 
foreven good buckwheat honey, in 
small packages, while 16 to 18 cents 
per pound is none too much for inter- 
mediate aang in good condition. 
And, further, that 10 per cent., 15 per 
cent., or even 20 per cent. is none too 
much for the retail agent to have for 
his trouble and assistance. The idea 
should be “‘ to live and let live.”” The 
consumer has a right to live, so has 
the agent, and so likewise has the 
producer. But, as the matter now 
stands, the producer has precious 
little to say about the matter, nor has 
the consumer. The middleman seems 
to be, in many cases, the dictator to 
both parties. 

Every important trade or business, 
almost, has an organization to control 
it, to limit production, or to fiz prices, 
but the honey-producers have none! 
And why not? Simply because there 
has been no proper effort on their 
part in that direction. They can and 
should have such an organization if 
they will. But how? ad the edi- 
torial on organization on page 723, 
then think about it,and then you may 
be ready to act intelligently and 
speedily. A honey-producers’ or- 
ganization of the United States isa 
move in the right direction, and one 
that the writer has been advocating, 
in a quiet way, for several years. 


And now a few words about the 
commission men and the bee-papers : 
I claim that commission men have 
noright, legal or moral, to the free 
use of a whole column, or even a part 
of a column of our bee-papers. eir 
occasional and semi-occasional ‘ re- 
ports” of the honey markets are a 
curse to honey-producers, and are 
nothing more nor less than a free 
advertisement for themselves. If 
they wish to advertise their calling 
and place of business, let them pay 
for the privilege as other people do. 
There are many reasons why the 
wholesale commission dealers are a 
curse to honey-producers; why they 
should have no right to a free use of 
our bee-papers; and, in fact, why 
they should all, without exception 
be rigidly excluded from the use o 
even the advertising columns! I will 
not now attempt to give all the rea- 
sons, but will content myself at pres- 
ent by giving only one or two. 

They are to a great extent responsi- 
ble for the present low prices that 
prevail everywhere for honey. In 





| 


short,they fiz the price for honey, and 
fix it to suit themselves. They seem 
to care but little for the profits and 
welfare of honey-producers. Their 
chief interest in the transaction, be- 
tween the honey-producer and the 
retailer, is simply their commission. 
They cut and make prices simply to 
make sales and to get ahead of their 
rival commission neighbor. Having 
been in the honey traffic more or less 
for the past thirty years—producing, 
buying and selling, but never on com- 
mission—I happen to know that my 
statements are true. But the com- 
mission men are not alone to blame. 
The honey-producers are equally to 
blame. hey have permitted the 
wholesale commission men to fix the 
rices on their honey for them. But 
orthe present,as in the past, they 
cannot very well help themselves in 
case they patronize the wholesale 
commission men. Being unorganized, 
honey-producers are trying almost 
everywhere to undersell each other at 
home, and when they ship their honey 
away to the large cities, they give the 
wholesale commission dealers the 
same privilege. 

Now this practice should be changed 
to one based on sound business prin- 
ciples. ButIsee no way to do this 
without an organization of the honey- 
producers, to be known and desig- 
nated, perhaps, as the “‘ United States 
Honey-Producers’ Association,” or by 
some similar title. ‘he times demand 
such an organization. Then why not 
have it soon, and before we produce 
another crop of honey to be demor- 
alized in prices like the present one? 
I for one am notin favor of waiting 
until the next meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society be- 
fore we make an effort to better our 
condition as honey-producers. I there- 
fore move that we have a convention 
of honey-producers the present winter, 
for the express purpose of organizing 
a honey-producers’ association. And 
why not have the meeting in Chicago? 
that “a being perhaps as central as 
any. ho will second the motion ? 
St. Charles, 4 Ills. 


[For editorial remarks on the above. 
see page 771.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The lowa State Convention. 


The Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met in the association’s tent 
on the State Fair Grounds at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Sept. 7, 1886, at2 
p.m., with O. O. Poppleton in the 
chair. Many questions of interest 
were asked and answered, after which 
the convention adjourned to meetin 
the evening. 

The evening session was devoted to 
a general discussion of various 1m- 
portant questions, and was greatly 
enjoyed by all, and adjourned to meet 
again at 9 a.m. on Sept. 8. 

On Sept. 8, at 9:30 a.m. the annual 
election of officers took place, which 
resulted in the election of J. F. 
Spaulding, of Charles City, for Pres! 
dent; Dr. Jesse Oren, of La Porle 
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City, Vice-President; Joseph Nyse- 
wander, of Des Moines, Treasurer ; 
and A. J. Norris, of Cedar Falls, for 
Secretary. 

It was voted that the executive com- 
mittee be instructed to form a new 
constitution and by-laws, and present 
the same at the next meeting for ap- 
proval. An essay was then read by 
Mir. Spaulding, making clear several 
subjects of much interest, and several 
questions were asked and answered 
in the afternoon, and a social time 
generally was enjoyed by all. 


Alsike clover was discussed with 
much favor. The meeting continued 
for three — and all seemed to ex- 
press the thought that it was time 
well spent. A majority of the mem- 
bers desired that when a member be- 
came delinguent in dues, he should 
not be considered a member until the 
$1 was paid. Twenty-seven joined 
the association and paid the required 
dues. 


The year’s record of bees and their 
products was gathered by a commit- 
tee, as follows: Number of bee-keep- 
ers present, 40; number of colonies, 
fall of 1885, 2,174, and number taken 
from winter quarters in the spring of 
1886, 1,819; number on June 1, 1,914. 
Pounds of comb honey taken, mostly 
in one-pound sections, 99,500; pounds 
of extracted, 83,200; honey sold 54,400. 
Average price received for comb 
honey, 14 cents per pound; for ex- 
tracted, 7 cents. Number of colonies 
at present, 3,187; and average number 
9 age per colony, spring count, 
1 ‘ 


After a thorough discussion of 
nearly all the leading questions in 
bee-keeping, the executive committee 
were instructed to appoint the time 
and place for the next meeting, until 
which time the convention then ad- 
journed. A. J. NORRIS, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








In response to Dr. Miller’s candid 
article on page 742, I believe I can 
answer the argument which he makes 

inst my views, by stating a fact 
which I believe nearly all who read 
this will admit, viz: that it is not 
always right, wise, nor feasible to 
work for right and justice through the 
channel of legislation. 


My knowledge of the principles of 
common law is not very extensive, 
but I will venture the assertion that 
if we as bee-keepers desired to bring 
ourselves into bad repute with the 
legislators of our Nation, we could 
not do it faster than by asking them 
to enact such laws as are referred to 
in the resolution placed in the hands 
of the committee, to which Dr. Miller 
refers. There are thousands of re- 
forms needed—reforms that would 
put justice in the place of injustice, 
that it would be very unjust to in- 
augurate by legislation. will give 
_ one example to illustrate, as fol- 

es 





Nervous dyspepsia is a most preva- 
lent and immoral disease. It makes 
bad fathers, mothers, husbands and 
wives ; begets impatience and cruelty 
towards children, hard feelings be- 
tween neighbors, and becomes a great 
leader to alcoholic intemperance. We 
all know that the great cause of this 
happiness-and- morality destroying 
disease, is over-eating, or indulging 
one of the passions beyondthe sanc- 
tion of reason. Now, no one would 
be insane enough to ask legislators to 
create statute laws directing how, at 
what time, and what quantity we 
should eat. It is one of the very 
many wrong conditions that it would 
be nothing more nor less than a crime 
to attempt to correct by legislation. 


It is my opinion that whoever will 
present this proposed legislation to 
an able lawyer will first receive a 
smile in return. Iam as full in the 
faith to-day as at the time I wrote my 
article on “ Priority of Location,” 
that the position taken in that article 
is just, practical and best. 

Perhaps in the above I have not 
made clear my answer to all of the 
doctor’s questions. To bave an ex- 
clusive right and do the greatest good 
to the greatest number, that right 
should be in possession of the best 
fitted to survive in our pursuit, and 
itisin just such hands that it will 
ultimately fall, if it is not tinkered by 
legislation. Now, does the Doctor 
get my idea of the relation between a 
condition of bee-keeping that will re- 
sultin the greatest good tu the great- 
est number, and the question of the 
survival of the fittest? ‘ Priority of 
location ” gives one a natural right 
provided he is fitted to hold that loca- 
tion, and I wrote that article with the 
endeavor to fit those who read it to 
hold their locations against the * in- 
terloper.”’ I pictur the natural 
right of priority in order to inspire 
the reader to fit himself to hold it, 
thus giving him a right to hold itina 
broad as well as a narrow sense. 


Let me illustrate what I mean by a 
broad and narrow sense: A wealth 
gentleman purchases 100 acres of land, 
paying allcash and receiving a clear 
title for the same. He at once erects 
an impenetrable fence around it and 
makes it a driving-park in which to 
speed his fast horses and entertain his 
profligate friends. The country in 
which this is located is thickly popu- 
lated, and people are destitute of the 
necessary products of the soil. Thou- 
sands are sitting outside this fence, 
hungry and cold, begging leave to till 
the soil. Now we all know thatina 
narrow sense the gentleman owns that 
100 acres, but there is a grander and 
broader sense in which he has nota 
meee tax-title to even a bowlful of 

irt. 

I have two apiaries in different 
locations, and to-day both of these 
localities are clear of other bees. I 
have no fears but that they will re- 
main so, except as now and then 
some person will be unwise enough 
to start up, and not having astuteness 
enough to‘‘catch on” to the weak- 
ness of such an attempt, will soon 
learn it by sad experience.as have three 
or four persons who have already 





tried it in as many instances. I have 
kept matters, in these locations, in 
the above healthy condition by prac- 
ticing what I preached in the “ pri- 
ority ” article referred to. 

IL hope I fully appreciate the spirit 
of the Doctor’s arguments, and I trust 
that he will take my reply in the same 
spirit, for in such it is surely meant. 

es, let us hear from Lawyer R. L. 
Taylor. 

owagiac,? Mich. 


_————— - 2+ 


For the American Bee Journal 


My Experience with Carniolan Bees. 


C. G@. BEITEL. 











I wish to say a few words about the 
Carniolans, a race of bees which, I 
think, is not yet properly appreciated 
or understood, and in some instances 
is, for interested motives, purposely 
maligned. 

In the spring of 1885 I ordered a 
Carniolan queen. In reply I received 
a postal stating that owing to the 

oor satisfaction they had given to 

is customers, the dealer quit rearing 
them. This was, however, not satis- 
factory to me—I had read too much 
about them, and I determined to try 
them myself, and consequently hear- 
ing that another bee-keeper was sell- 
ing these queens, I ordered one, which 
I received on June 15, 1886, and at 
once introduced her to a 38-frame 
nucleus of Italians. 


They bred very fast, so that by 
Aug. 17 they cast a fine swarm. Of 
course this was rather late, but I 
blamed myself some for it; report 
had it that the Carniolans used up all 
their surplus in rearing young, and I 
would occasionally feed them un- 
finished sections, which, no doubt, 
stimulated them to swarm, but I 
hived them back, first removing all 

ueen-cells, and giving more frames. 
They at once went to work with re- 
newed vigor, and have been satis- 
factory ever since. 


At the beginning of the present 
month (November), while overhauling 
my colonies preparatory to packing 
for winter, I had opportunity to com- 

are their conditions, and while I 
cove Italians, Albinos, Syrians and 
blacks in all their purity, and hybrids 
and crosses of every description, not 
one could show as much honey as the 
Jarniolans ; they were strong in num- 
ber, and their hive was solid with 
honey from side to side, in combs 
nearly as white as snow; there was 
no soiling of the combs by the bees 
running over them, and I thought that 
like the cleanly house-keeper, they 
wipe their shoes before they enter the 
house. I attribute this to the fact 
that they use little or no propolis. 
They are not as bright in color as the 
Italians, and therefore, perhaps, not 
as attractive to a casual observer, yet 
to my eyes they are beauties, and an- 
swer all the points given by Mr.Frank 
Benton and others; and as for 
docility, they are superior even to the 
gentlest Italians. 

Their frequent swarming, so much 
urged against them, [I think not a 
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serious fault, for they are more as 
manipulated than most others. 
would rather handle 10 colonies of 
Carniolans than one of hybrids. 

It is true that 1 got them rather late, 
and could not test their honey-stor- 
ing qualities—for I take all my sec- 
tions off about the middle of July, 
and do not care for fall honey, leaving 
that for the bees to winter on; but so 
faras my experience goes, I am sure 
that owing to their prolificness, do- 
cility, beauty, and white-comb build- 
ing they will play a prominent part in 
the future. 

Next to Carniolans I find the 
Syrians the best honey-storers, but 
7 are so nervous—the least jar 
will start them, and often make things 
very unpleasant ; but of all the nasty, 
vicious creatures under the sun, the 
offs os of a Syrian queen mated 
with a black or hybrid drone is the 
worst. 

Easton,o+ Pa. 
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for the American Bve Journal 


The Non-Swarming System. 


VICTOR W. CLOUGH. 





It is just as natural for bees to 
swarm as it is for birds to build nests 
and rear their young. This is the 
way Providence provided for bees 
that they might not become extinct. 
But I know by experience that bees 
placed in a rightly constructed hive, 
with a certain number of cubic inches 
to fit its colony in the brood-chamber, 
and plenty of surplus room on top 
(never at the side), will not swarm. 

Tam convinced that the cause of 
swarming is mostly in the construc- 
tion of hives. Not one ina hundred 
are made to produce the effect de- 
sired. Hives should be constructed 
with two entrances, one for the bees 
to cluster at (if at any time the colony 
becomes crowded from neglect to 

lace on surplus room), and the other 
or the workers to pass in and out 
without having to crowd through 2 or 
3 inches of bees. I believe that the 
brood-chamber should never be dis- 
turbed after the season for honey- 
gathering has commenced, if bees are 
expected to gather a large surplus. It 
disturbs and hinders the bees more 
or less, the same as it would if we 
had our home disturbed by a wind- 
storm, consequently we would very 
naturally stop our business and “ fix 
wes" just so with the home of the 

ee. 

I use a non-swarming hive, and in 
it [ start the bees at work in a case of 
40 sections. After the bees have this 
case two-thirds full, | raise it up and 
place under another case,and when 
two-thirds full I raise the two cases 
and place under another; when this 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Views on Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I send herewith a letter from Mr. 
O. B. Barrows,of Marshalltown, Iowa 
iving his views on the matter of 
egislation, for which he has my 
thanks. I hope we shall hear from 
others, and if they will send direct to 
the editors, the general readers will 
the sooner see their writings. The 
following is Mr. B’s letter to me: 


“T see on page 742 of the BEE 
JOURNAL you ask for bee-keepers’ 
views on the subject of legislation to 
create asortof pre-emption to certain 
territory for bee-pasturage. I have 
been keeping a few bees for a number 
of years, but not having sense enough 
to increase my bees to use all the 
pasturage, my ~~ ga Mr. Pinker- 
ton, stepped in, and being a smarter 
man than I am, has outstripped me 
in the race, and now has 170 colonies 
of bees, which is nearly twice as 
many asI have, and some others in 
this town have a few, and still not 
bees enough to gather all the nectar. 

Now the question is, because I 
have been keeping bees longer than 
my neighbor, and still have not 
“pees tape enough to keep enough 

es to gather all the omy should 
Congess step in and debar him? or 
should Congress say, ‘Let the man 
keep bees who can make a success of 
it? Let him produce honey who can 
produce it thecheapest? Let him 
who cannot enter a fair competition 
with his neighbor, retire on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest ?’ 


“These are my individual opinions, 
but I expect sooner or later complaint 
will be made against my keeping 
them within the corporate limits, on 
the ground of their being a nuisance, 
and while I do not believe that they 
are a nuisance, I shall rather sell out 
or move than contest it. Remember, 
I only represent one. 


*“*T notice that some of the bee- 
keepers are complaining of others 
putting the price of honey down. It 
seems to me that they might have 
Congress pass a law similar.to what 
the general court did at an early day 
in Connecticut, that persons livin 
within a certain distance of Norwic 
should receive a certain price for 
their wheat, and the further they 
lived from that point the greater the 
rice, so as to compensate the remote 
armers for drawing their wheat to 
market. 

** When I learned that one of our 
grocers had bought 1,000 pounds of 
ood comb honey, and was retailing 
it at 10 cents per pound, so that a 


| man who worked ten hours for $1.50, 
case is two-thirds full, the top case | could take home 15 pounds of it for 
will undoubtedly be all finished, and | 


can be taken off, but at the same time 


his day’s work, and say, ‘ Wife, this 
is not a luxury, but is as cheap a 


the two remaining cases must be/|dessert.as I can buy; let the children 
raised and under them placed another. | have all: they want of it,’ I was re- 
Jontinue to do so all through the sea- | joiced. And when two or three tons 


will be a harvest of from 200 to 300 


a monopolist to hold) to poor laborin 


to that state of perfection when this 

could —_ be called a‘ Land flowing 

with milk and honey ;’ and when 

lawyer asked meif my honey would 

keep, I was glad to say ‘ no,’ they eat 

it up and come back for more.” 
arengo,4 Ills. 





For the American Bee Journa, 


How to Build a Bee-Cave, 


J. W. BITTENBENDER. 


Mr. Gates said at the meeting of 
the Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa, that it would cost $50 
to build a cellar to properly winter 
200 colonies of bees. AS a Cave is 
much preferable to a cellar, and the 
cost of it would be within the reach 
of a great many bee-keepers, I wil] 
give the way my cave is built, and 
the cost of all the material in it, This 
cave is made the same as Mr. B.F. 
Woodcock’s, who has wintered bees 
very successfully, not losing a single 
colony out of 70. 


My cave.is 8x20 feet in the clear, 
and was made by first excavating a 
hole in the ground 10 feet wide, 2 
feet long, and 84% feet deep, and an 
entrance way 4 feet and 10 inches 
wide, by 6 feet long, and 34 feet deep. 
The drain of not less than 3-inch tile 
was then put in, and also a sub-earth 
ventilator of not less than a 4-inch 
tube or tile, and which is 60 feet long. 
and 3% to 4 feet deep under ground. 
coming up out of the ground at 6 
feet. A stone wall a foot thick is 

laced all around the cave, and a 10- 
inch wallin the entrance way ; this 
gives a 3-foot stairway. 


The side wall is 5 feet high, and on 
a sill 6x8 inches square and 22 feet 
long is the door-frame, made of 2x1() 
inch plank, with a top bearing 6x12. 
The door-frame is to be 2 feet and 10 
inches wide and 6 feet long in the 
clear, and the door-cap to project 6 
inches on each side. he gable ends 
are built 3 feet higher than the top of 
the sills; the side sills are to lay on 
the side wall even with the outside 
of the wall. The entrance front is to 
be 4 feet high at the front, tapering 
up to the lower edge of the door-cap. 
A piece 2x10 inches and 4 feet long is 
then laid on the front entrance wall, 
and then pieces 4x8 from this piece to 
the top door-cap, nailing and spiking 
it well. 

Cut the rafters to fit on the inside 
of the gable ends, and have the same 
pitch as the wall, so the sheeting 
reaches or lays on the wall. Cut the 
end of the rafter to a point to rest on 
the sill without a shoulder; set the 
point of the rafter to the outside edge 
of the sill, the rafters to be made of 
12x6 inch lumber. If the rafters are 
cut right the inside edge will project 
inside 4 inches, even with the wall. 
The wall willbe 4 inches wider than 
the sill, if the sill is placed as I have 
directed. Brick is walled in this 
space, set on the edge, which wi! 
make a dead-air space of 2 inches 
prevent frost. 
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pounds of honey,without any increase. | people, to eat on their tables, I felt| Suppose the rafters to be placed 3 
Geneseo,*o Lis. ‘glad that the bee-business had come ' feet apart; then nail collar pieces 
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them 18 inches above the sill (fencing | 
will do for this), but be sure to have | 
them true or in line, as the ceiling is 
to be put on this. Now,do not put 
on the roof yet, for you are to work 
from the inside to the outside. Ceil 
this in the inside with shiplap (as I 
prefer this to plastering), and when 
the ae is on, to get an inch air 
space, nallinch strips tothe edge of 
the rafters, and cut inch-boards just so 
they will go in between the rafters 
and rest on this inch strip, which will 
make an inch of dead air space. Put 
heavy paper on this. Procure saw- 
dust and lime and make a mortar; 
this lime will preserve the sawdust. 
Take 3 parts of sawdust to one part 


of lime, slake the a. = in 4! pb 


buckets of water to one of lime, mix 
the sawdust in and get it as stiff as 
you can; raise the mortar-box higher 
at one end, scrape the mortar to the 
higher end, and let the water drain 
off. Make a stamper and spread the 
mortar on between the rafters 3 
inches thick; when stamped down 
well, here you get another dead-air 
space of an inch. 

Now put the sheeting on like a 
floor, and heavy roofing paper over 
the sheeting. It is then ready for the 
shingles, every layer of which is to 
be painted, and on the roof two coats 
of paint after shingling. 

I omitted telling about the ventila- 
tion. Puta ventilator 5x6 inches in 
size in the inside, made of boards. 
Nail it to the rafters before you put on 
the ceiling, letting it project 6 inches 
in the inside, and let it stick out 
above the roof 18 inches. To anchor 
the sills to keep them from spreading, 
put a 54-inch iron rod in the wall 
ateach end. If you have brick walled 
in around the sills it is ready for flag- 
ging-stone and cement. Cement the 
sides first, and then the floor and en- 
trance-way. Puton the inside door 
and double outside door. Paint the 
ceiling, doors and all the wood-work 
with two coats of paint. Put in the 
stairway, bank the ground up to the 
top sills, paint them well, put conduc- 
tors on the roof, lay brick around the 
door-frame to keep the ground away, 
and you will have a cave that you can 
control the temperature in, and one 
that will last a lifetime. 


The cost of the stone-work and 
cementing was $70; roof, shingles, 
sawdust, ceiling, nails and paint, 
$30.30; for excavating, ventilator, 
tiling and tile, $7.90; and doors, 
hinges and paint, $4.65, making a 
total cost of $112.85. 

When the cave is completed it will 
be 8x20 feet in the clear, and 7 feet 
high in the inside, with an entrance- 
way 3x6 feet. Use for all the best 
material. Perhaps others can get 
material cheaper than I did, as all my 
material was imported and bought of 
retailers. I have done all the carpen- 
ter work, and did not count anything 
for my labor—it was worth about $10. 
My friend’s cave was not affected 
when the temperature was 26° below 
zero. The temperature in my cave 
now is 45°, with the outside door 
open, all the ventilators open, and 
with 115 colonies of bees in it. 





Knoxville,? Iowa. 


Inverting the Brood-Nest. a 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 








One of the late innovations in bee- 
keeping which has gained favor so 
rapidly that we must think it has come 
to stay, is that of inverting the frames 
or hives. In either case the brood- 
nest is turned upside down. This was 
first vee og by so arranging the 
frames that they could be readily in- 
verted. Instead of the old Lang- 
stroth frame with its single top-bar, 
which had projecting ends, a perfect 
rectangular frame, with no projecting 
ars, was made to swing in a larger 
frame with projecting top-bar and 
end-bars which reached a little below 
the middle point of the end-bars of 
the inner rectangular frame. By use 
of wire nails the inner frame is piv- 
oted to the outer half-frame, so it can 
swing in and be inverted in a moment 
at any time. I have used these frames 
now for two years,and like them so 
well that I am changing all my combs 
into these reversible frames. 


Within the last two years an at- 
tempt has been made to improve 
upou this = by inverting the entire 
hive, which is about the size of the 
common Langstroth hive, and con- 
sists of two horizontal sections, which 
can be used either independently or 
together. Thus it will be seen that 
the frames in this hive are only about 
half as deep as those of the usual 
Langstroth. These frames have close- 
fitting end-bars, and when put into 
the hives, rest on tin projections, 
which are tacked to the bottom of 
the end-boards of the hive. When 
all the frames are put into the hives, 


a wooden thumb-screw which is set) 


in the side-board of the hive opposite 
the end-bars of the frames, is screwed 
up. This holds all the frames firmly, 
and so when these screws are thus 
turned the frames areall held securely, 
and the entire hive can be turned 
bottom up in a moment. 


The advantages of inverting are: 
1. Combs are built and fastened to 
the frames on all sides. Every bee- 
keeper knows that bees always fasten 
combs firmly at the top and along the 
upper half of the edges. When this 
is once done we have only to remove 
the frames, when the union is made 
complete about the whole margin of 
the comb. The advantages of such 


entire union are, that the combs are | 


held securely, and are in no danger of 
falling out when extracting or ship- 
ping bees. 

2. The spaces between comb and 
frame which serve as hiding-places 
for queens are removed. This last is 


S ate ome. 02 Sey cae wae has | oer pound. I can retail allI have at 


sought for queens is aware. 
8. Reversing frames places the 
honey below the brood, which is un- 


verse we uncap some of the honey, 
we will hasten this rush to the sec- 
tions. Many who have been annoyed 
at the persistent refusal of their bees 
to work in sections, will appreciate 
this argument in favor of reversible 
frames, though to the expert apiarist 
this is the weakest argument. 


4. When a bee-keeper has all the 
bees he wishes he can preclude swarm- 
ing by this simple work of inversion, 
which, incase the hive is reversible, 
is but the work of a moment. Curious 
as it may seem, the bees at once cut 
away or remove all queen-cells as soon 
as the combs are turned upside down. 
Thus by inverting the hives each 
week swarming is prevented, and all 
but the work of a moment. 

Of course this last, and indeed all 
the points, argue loudly in favor of 
the reversible hive. To invert a hive 
takes a moment; to reverse all the 
frames is the work of several minutes. 

Agricultural College,? Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Selling Honey in Home Markets. 


CHAS. WALKER. 


On March 20 I took 48 strong colo- 
nies from their winter repository 
leaving the packing on them unt 
about May 8, when I cleaned out all 
the chaff. I then examined them and 
found all in the finest condition pos- 
sible, not even losing one queen. On 
May 18 I was surprised at seeing the 
first swarm issue, as it was about 3 
weeks earlier than usual. I increased 
the 48 colonies to only 75, as their 
whole aim seemed to be the storing 
of honey. I have secured 4,080 pounds 
of comb honey, and 500 pounds of ex- 
tracted. No account was kept of the 
amount sold at the honey house, so 
my total crop must have been some 
over 5,000 pounds. I am satisfied 
with the season’s work, even if the 
prices obtained for honey are very low. 


Our markets are mainly governed 
by supply and demand, but our home 
markets are chiefly influenced by our- 
selves, and I am sorry to say they are 
indeed poorly controlied. For in- 
stance: I procured a honey-extrac- 
tor, intending to produce and sell ex- 
tracted honey at 8 cents per pound; 














but I found to my surprise that one 
of my neighbors was selling the same 
kind of honey at 4 cents per pound. 
I sold a little for 5 cents per pound, 
and then raised the price to 8 cents, 
and I am now selling as much for that 


| price as I did for 5cents. It was an 
}imposition on our grocers, for they 
|cannot sell a gallon of syrup when 


honey sells so cheap. Honey cannot 
be produced in this State for 4 cents 


8 cents before next spring. 
My bees are in the cellar, with a 


natural. Hence, if just as the season | good fire over them, and they are 


opens, when we place the sections on 
the hive, we reverse the frames, the 


| perfectly quiet. The cellar has two 
| ventilators, so at any time a current 


bees at once carry the honey above | of fresh air can circulate through it, 


the brood, or into the sections where 


we wish it, and once employed in fill- | erne 


oag so arranged that it can be gov- 


by a slide from the inside of the 


ing the sections they make no halt till | cellar. 


the season closes. If, when we re- 


Bravo. 9? Mich., Nov. 29, 1886. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886, Time and place of Meeting. 


Jan. 11-13.—N.Y.S8tate,H.N.Y., &c., at Albany, N.Y. 
Jno. Aspinwall, Sec., Barrytown, N. Y. 


Dec. 14.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
Arthur A. Davis, Sec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 
1887. 
Jan. 12.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


Jan. 13.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
R. H. Holmes, Sec,, Shoreham, Vt. 


Jan, 18.—N, W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockford, Ills. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lis. 
sa In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Keeping Bees in a Warm Room.— 
A. T. Aldrich, Wileox,4 Pa., on Nov. 
26, 1886, writes : 


Last year I gave an account of my 
experience in keeping bees in a warm 
room. Another year has passed and 
the same colony stands at ~ | desk 
within 2 feet of my elbow, where it 
has stood for three years and a half, 
the — and best of all my colo- 
nies. I have had no carrying into the 
cellar, no packing, no feeding, no any- 
thing—I — let them alone expept 
to put on and take off sections. The 
temperature ranges, during winter, 
from 30° to 70° above zero, and the 
bees are always quiet and consume 
but little honey; they are strong in 
the spring. and the first to cast a 
swarm. his colony gave me, the 
a season, 114 pounds of comb 

oney in sections; also an. early 
swarm which gave me 67 pounds 
making 181 pounds, spring count. if 
am aware that old bee-men who live 
in more favored localities will laugh 
at this, but when we consider that no 
other of my 25 colonies gave me one- 
half that amount, the showing is not 
so bad. As a further test I have 
placed two weak and two medium 
colonies in my kitchen chamber, 
where it is always warm, hoping to be 
able to give a good account of them 
next year. 


Bees did Well.—David Watterson, 
Bristow, 4 lowa, on Oct. 31, 1886, says: 


My bees did very well the past sea- 
son. I had 12 colonies to begin with, 
and increased them to 28 by natural 
swarming, besides taking 800 pounds 
of honey. I had one colony that 
swarmed four times, and got 110 
pounds of honey, besides having 
plenty to winter on. 


Preparing Bees for Winter, etc.— 
E. Pickup, Limerick, Ills., writes: 


After “endowing” La Harpe Col- 
lege with 25 colonies of bees, I had 16 
colonies left in the spring to begin 
this season with. I increased them 
to 40, and had one ton of honey. The 
colony that did the best cast 2 swarms, 
and produced 300 pounds of honey, 





spring count. Ventilation, shade and 
tiering-up keeps back swarming. 
One-third of my colonies did not 
swarm, and 26 others that I took care 
of increased to 70,and I took from 
them nearly 14 tons of honey. For 
the winter I have packed 40 in the 
sawdust and clover chaff all around, 
and a little board with a cleat under 
each end to keep the entrance —- 
I have 16 on the ground without bot- 
tom-boards, packed in sawdust, en- 
trances open; and 16 with wind- 
breaks, and the caps full of oat-straw, 
and the rest in a bee-house which has 
double doors, double windows, and is 
covered so as to makeit dark; it is 
double-walled with 10 inches of saw- 
dust between,battened on the outside, 
and on the inside covered with oiled 
paper, and lined with shiplap lumber 
on the paper; on the north and west 
sides is a one-inch air-space. Yester- 
day the temperature was 60° outside, 
and 47° inside; this morning, 34° 
outside and 46° inside. I owe my 
success in bee-keeping to reading bee- 
papers, aud making good use of the 
same. I think the last sentence of 
Dr. Mason’s article, on page 682, is 
eT) to the point—much in a “ nut- 
shell. 


Honey-Plants from Florida.—A. 
A. Dodge, Palmetto,? Fla.,on Nov. 
2, 1886, writes: 


I send you six different honey- 
plants, from which I find the bees 
were gathering honey to-day. We 
are having fine, sunny days. The 
thermometer shows 50© lowest, 80° 
highest. Bees are at work as the 
would be at the North in the mont 
of July; and appear in the same con- 
dition in regard to brood, drones, etc. 


[The plants sent are three golden- 
rods, two asters, and one thorough- 
wort. It needs not to be said that all 
are excellent honey-plants.— A. J. 
CooK.] 


Wintering Bees in a Straw-Stack, 
etc.—Fayette Lee, (126), Cokato.© 
Minn.,on Nov. 21, 1886, writes the 
following items: 


I have taken 2,000 pounds of comb 
and 3,000 pounds of extracted honey 
this year, mostly linden honey. I in- 
creased my apiary from 95 to 144 colo- 
nies. I have sold some, so I now 
have 126 colonies in the cellar. My 
honey is nearly all sold at home at 15 
cents per pound for comb honey, and 
9 cents per pound for extracted. 
When I say at home I mean that I 
have not gone 7 miles away from my 
apiary. I would say, let the Bee- 

eepers’ Union set the price on 
honey, and all sell at that price, then 
all will know what the price of honey 
is. When the Union takes this step, 
then it can have my $1.25 and my 
help. I findin some of my colonies 
brood in all stages in from 1 to 3 
combs. Does the queen lay every 
month in the year? It looks as if 
she does. They are Syrian bees. 
That good flavor which comb honey 





has is from the wax or comb, and no} 
put-in by the bees’ sting. If you take 
a section that is full of honey, ang 
not capped, and put it in a warm room 
for two weeks, it will have the same 
flavor that sealed honey bas; extract 
the sections before it is ripe, or the 
water out of it, and put it in a jar. 
and you will see by letting it stand j, 
a warm place three weeks, that it has 
a flat taste. One of my neighbors 
put 24 coloniesin the middle of a large 
straw-stack, and om were all dead 
before March 1. hey froze solid. 
with honey within 2 inches of the 


cluster. They would be better off in 
a half-inch nail keg on the bench, for 
there would be some change in the 
weather. The black bees are ahead 
of anything for white comb honey. 


The Season of 1886.—J. W. Bu- 
chanan & Bro., Eldora,© Iowa, on 
Nov. 29, 1886, write : 


We began the season with 16 colo- 
nies, bought 3 more, making 19 in all, 
which we increased to 33 colonies, 
and took 820 pounds of comb honey 
in one and two pound sections. We 
took 14 colonies on shares, 10 of them 
being old colonies, and 4 new ones. 
As it was late in June when we got 
them, and no sections on, they did 
scarcely anything. We placed sec- 
tions upon their hives immediately 
after getting them home, and got 200 
pounds of comb honey, and 7 swarms 
from them. The drouth spoiled the 
honey crop in our locality, almost al! 
of our surplus being from white clover 
in June and the latter part of May. 
We have 25 colonies in the cellar, and 
28 in a cave built purposely for them. 
We have sold a part of our honey 
(some at 12% cents, and some at 15 
cents per pound) in our home market. 
and have 500 or 600 pounds still on 
hand. We use the ‘‘ Heddon-Lang: 
stroth hive,” both 8 and 10 frames. 
We have our bees all housed for 
winter. 


Managing Robber Bees.—Charles 
Mitchell, Molesworth, Ont., writes: 


I have been watching the _bee- 
papers long and closely for something 
equal to their depredations, and | 
have failed; so have all the remedies 
thus far offered. In consequence of 
this I will give something which wil! 
not fail—at least it has not with me 
in two years. To distinguish between 
robbing, and colonies taking a genera! 
flight, has cost me more study than 
any one oe in connection with 
bees; and unless the reader knows 
his business, never treat bees for rob- 
bing until 10 or 20 minutes after 
heavy flying, when they will return. 
light on the hive, and many will fan 
their wings while traveling in, whe? 
all will be over. But robber bees 
will hover about the entrance 00 
wing with their legs straight out be- 
hind, like a crane, lest they get caught 
by the feet. (This is before they ar 
overpowered.) I am of the opinion 
that many of those old, shiny bees 
become “ professors,” and end thelr 
days robbing, even on into a good flow 
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of clover honey. If contracting the 
entrance in time will not prevent 
robbing, Llet them getin full blast 
so as to get all those ‘ professors.” 
Have a tent and smoker ready, get 
the tent over the hive, leave it a few 
minutes until you get all the bees 
which are in loading up. Now lift 
off the tent, having closed the en- 
trance first. By this time all the bees 
will be back, which were away un- 
jading. Now while they are trying 
to crowd into the closed entrance, put 
the tent oyer them, go inside and 
raise them with the smoker, and you 
have nearly all those ‘‘ professors ” 
and “students.” Leave them in the 
tent, according to the weather, until 
they are barely able to go home. If 
they try it the next day treat them in 
thesame manner. Two applications 
have always disgusted my bees with 
the whole business. Of course there 
is generally something wrong—too 
many combs, too few bees, too black, 
or being called from home. 





Feeding Bees Now for Winter.— 
Mary E. Hovey, Yorkville, Ills,, 
asks the following : 

I have 25 colonies of bees, and 
nearly all of them are short of winter 
rations. 1 shall have to supply about 
20 pounds of honey. What is the 
quickest and best way of putting it 
into the hives ? 

[Get itin the comb, either in sec- 
tions or frames, or pieces, and lay it 
on sticks on top of the frames in such 
amanner that the bees can get at all 
sides of the combs. Cover all with 
something to retain the heat, and 
winter the bees in a repository.— 
JAMES HEDDON.] 





Taste and Odor of Honey.—Elias 
Fox, Hillsborough,+o Wis., on Nov. 
28, 1886, writes : 


I wish to corroboraie Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown’s statement on page 745. 
Neither is this taste and odor con- 
fined entirely to the stronger flavored 
lants and trees. In this locality the 
oney from the white clover is readily 
detected by the flavor of the plant, as 
isalso basswood honey. Accordin 
tomy judgment, the mildest flavor 
honey produced in this locality, is 
detected in the same manner, but of 
course ina mild form; and when we 
come to motherwort and catnip 
honey the flavor and odor both are 
ry prominent, especially the latter ; 
and no carelessness with the essence 
bottle, either. 





Reversing Sections, etc.—Henry 
Willson, Clinton,© Ills., writes : 


I tried reversing sections the past 
season, but I do not like it. hey 
Weigh some heavier, but if they are 
reversed after the top part is com- 
menced to be capped, the bees must 
travel over it to finish the other part. 
and they soil it, making it several 
shades darker than the last finished. 





Also, there is often a seam on the line 
between the capped and uncapped 
when removed. 2 experience with 
bees is contrary to Mr: G. W. Dem- 
aree’s. I have often noticed that they 
make more noise during zero weather 
than in moderate weather, but 
whether they are exercising to keep 
warm, or are simply uneasy, I do not 
know, yet I am inclined to the latter. 





Learning to Keep Bees, etc.—Thos. 
Gavin, of Worburton, Ont., writes : 


I commenced in the spring of 1886 
with 2 colonies of bees, increased 
them to 7 by natural swarming, and 
obtained only about 20 pounds of 
comb honey from a first swarm. Can 
one who never saw bee-keeping car- 
ried on, and obtained all his informa- 
tion through bee-papers and _bee- 
books, keep bees as successfully as 
one that has served an apprentice- 
ship with a successful apiarist ? 


[It can be done, but good, practical 
lessons would be invaluable to such a 
beginner.—Eb.]} 





~— ee 


Convention Notices. 





t@®™ The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the Court House at Scranton, Pa., on 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1886, at 10 a.m. 
ARTHUR A. DAVIS, Sec. 





The eleventh annual meeting of the N. W. 
Ils. & 8. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Grand Army Hall in Rockford, Lils., 
on the third Tuesday in January, 1887. There 
will be a two days’ session. J. STEWART, Sec. 





t@” The next annua! meeting of the Nebraska 
State eepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
Location of Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 
dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 





@” The New York State, the Eartern New York 
and the New Jersey & Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations will hold their great united convention 
at Albany, N. Y.,on Jan. 11, 12 and 13, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest,if not THE 
largest, ever held anywhere in this country, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to attend. grand 
exhibit of apiarian fixtures is ppoatess. An un- 
usually brilliant programme will be prepared and 
announced later. INO. ASPINWALL. 





System and Success. 


G@ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... baie és $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable. 


+ .—  - 


Reader,do you not just now think of 
one bee-keeper who does not take the 
Weekly Bee JOURNAL, and who should do 
so? Perhaps a word or two from you will 
induce him todoso. Will you not kindly 
oblige us by getting his subscription to send 
on with your own renewal for next year? 
When you do s0, please select any 25 cent 
book in onr list, and we will send it to you 
post-paid, to pay for your trouble. We are 
aiming to get 5,000 new subscribers for 1887, 
—will you not assist us to obtain them ? 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—It has sold better during this month 
than at 7 time since the new crop came on the 
market. Yet prices are not any higher, sales being 
made at 11@12c. for white honey in 1-Ib. sections. 
Fancy sections of less than 1 |b. in weight, at 13c. 
Extracted is unchanged in tooe or values, being 


5@7 cents Ib. 
BEESW + —23@ 25¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
Nov. 9. 161 South Water &t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y.—Sales for comb honey the past month 
have been good, and prices fair. Large shipmente 
from the West are coming in more freely than we 
anticipated. nt quotations are as follows : 
Fancy white in I-lb. sections, clean and neat 

es, 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 11@12c.; fair to 
1-lbs., 11@13¢.; 2-lbs.. 9@10¢.; fancy buckwheat 
1-lbs., 9@10c.; 2-lbs., 7@8Kc. White clover ex- 
tracted in kegs and small barrels, 644¢@7c.; Calif- 
ornia extracted in 60-Ib. cans, 5@6 cts.; Galifor- 
nia comb honey in 60-Ib. cases, 10@1 4c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime yellow, 22@24c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS. 

Nov. 13. 34 Hudson &t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14c. 

BEES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONE Y.—All kinds of honey are dull and lower. 
Best white comb honey in 1-Ib, sections, 11@12}¢e. 
Extracted, 7@vc. 


BEES W AX.— 23c. 
23. M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI 
HONEY.—There is a lively demand for table 
honey in square glass jars,and the demand for 
nice comb honey is very good. Demand from 
manufacturers is siow f 
tracted honey. The ranging prices for ex: 
is 3@7c.alb. Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. in 


a jopbing 4 
BHESW AX.—Home demand is good. We pay 
20@23c. per lb. 


Nov.10. C. F. MuTH & Son.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—The market is not very active and pri- 
ces a little lower. Choice 1-lb. sections of best 
white sell at 13@14c.; second grade 1-lbs., 10@12c.; 
choice white 2-lbs.. 11@12c. Extracted,siow at 6c. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

Nov. 17. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Tnhe market for honey of choice qual 
ity is firmer and we are trying to establish a high- 
er range of values. We quote 1-lb. sections of 
white at 12}46@13c.; 2-Ibs.. 113¢@12¢c.; dark not 
wanted. Extracted, white,in half barrels and in 
kegs, 644@7c.; RX. packages, 7@7\¢c.; in barrels. 

y by 


. sec. 
8 W AX.—No demand. 
t. 2. A. V. BisHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—The market remains firm for choice 
qualities, of which we have a large supply on 
hand. We quote from 35{@4‘4c. wholesale, for 
extracted honey; and 8@i2c. for honey in 2-Ib. 
sections, although the latter sells only in a job- 
bing way at outside prices. Some fine honey in 
1-lb. sections sells at 11@i2c. 

BEES W AX.—Duill at 20@22c. for the beat. 


Nov. 24. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis Bt. 


HONE Y.— Trade is quiet. Extra white comb lle; 
amber, 74%@10c. Extracted, white, 4@4\4c.; am- 
ber, 34@35%{c. 

BEESWAX. —20@23¢. 
Oct. 18. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 1154@12\c.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
344@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in No, } 

uckages, ‘4 advance on above prices. Ex 
n barrels. 4 46.; in cans 6@7c. Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—Dull at 20c. for prime. 

Nov.17. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONE Y.— Demand is good for all grades, and re- 
ceipts have been very large of comb and extrac- 
ted. Home bee-men have kept out of the market 
until this month ; having glassed every Ib. section 
on both sides they are reducing prices, selling 60 
Ibs. of giass with 160 Ibs. of honey, making our 
market lower. There crop is about 70.000 pounds. 
We quote : White clover 1-Ibs., 12@13c.; 2-!he.,lle; 
\%-lbs., 13@14¢,; dark 1-lbs., 10c.; 2-Ibs., &@9c.— 
California 2-lbs., +@1lle. Extracted white ciover, 
6c.; dark,4@5c.; white sage Calif.. }¢c.; amber, 5c. 





BEESW AX.—22c. 
Nov.20. CLEMONS,CLOON &CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 
823 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Special Hotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1c. per light, extra. 


+ ~~ > + —__—_—— 


Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,” containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “ History ”’ will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber's expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every eventis narrated 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 

This offer is good only until Jan. 1, 
1887, hence notime should be lost. Send 
at once ! 

When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 


——_——-—> 2 — > 


To all New Subseribers for 1887 we 
will present the rest of the numbers for 
1886 ; so the sconer they subscribe the more 
they will get for their money. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


———__—__ + ~~ <i + - 


Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





_——_ 


= Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of * Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





In these Days, when out-door sports are 
so ao 4 cultivated, many will read the 
article ** Why we Canoe,” by W. P. Stephens, 
in the December number of FRANK LESLIE'S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, and some at least will 
be tempted totry an amusement so exhil- 
arating and attractive. “A Winter in 
Jamaica” isasketch of West India travel, 
very prettily told, and like the other articles 
in the number, well and attractively illus- 
trated. Arthur Dudley Vinton tells the 
story of “North American Earthquakes.” 
“The Fisher-girl of Grand Menan,” “Two 
Inspirations,” ** Shadow or Substance ?”’ and 
other stories in this magazine, justify its 
title of the “ Popular Monthly.” 





— 


Home Market for Honey. 


&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “ Why Rat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops g 
remunerative prices. ‘“ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices . 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts, ; 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be ser 

paid for $10.00} or 1,000 for $15.60 

n orders of 100 or more, we wil! print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 
ete. (givingthe name and address of the bes. 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Foog 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan. 
tity of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Amon 
the Bees,” and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 








The Convention History of America 
with a full report of the proceedings of the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, anj 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared som 
forthe BEE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost toany one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 





Five Thousand new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL is what we have made our 
calculations for; they will come in clubs 
between now and next spring. Installments 
are coming every day. 





The Report of the Indianapolis Conver 
tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
uniform with that of last year. It will be 
sent.postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 

We have also bound it up with last year's, 
together with the History of the Society; 
this we will mail for 40 cenis. Or if you 
send us one new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will present 
you with a copy by mail. 


— 











Advertisements. 





THE HORSE 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseass 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of =~" 
table aiving all the principa! drugs used for 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antid# 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of i 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telli 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of * 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 85 cents—in English or German. 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago,!! 
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fxtracted Honey For Sale. 


We have large quantity of CHOICE 
ELTRACTED ONEY for sale, in kegs 
holding from 200 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 

r lb. for White, and 6 cents per |b. for 
‘amber Colored. Orders solicit 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
14th Thousand Jast Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 





1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the bess 
over which non grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 


it is jum as funny to-day as it ever was. ¢ 


FORTY - THREE VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


These books are published in pamphlet form, many of them ae illustrated. They 
treat of a variety of subjects, and we think that n 

finding therein many that he or she would like to 
books would cost $1.00 each. Each book is pomgeeey i> itself 


10 one can examine the list without 


possess. hes cloth-bound form, these 


1. Useful Knowtedge rer the Million, « handy 


book of useful information for all, upon many and varieus 


ens illustrated. 


inter Evening Keereations, « large collection 
of ye Charades, Tatieaux, Games, Dassten. ete., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home ; 


— trated. 
Back to the Old Home. yal Novel. By M 
ces Hay. author of “ Hidden aa of xf 


private entertainments. 
_,» ‘The Standard 





innumerable forms and exainp les, 
rozen Deep. A pe 
author of ** The Weman in W hite,” 
Red Court Farm. 4 ‘Novel. 


Recitation Readings, 
and cheice collection for school ‘exnibitions and eabile and of foreign countries, illustrated. 


The Home Cook Book and Family Physl- 

P containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling Lo to cure all com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedie: 
23, ners and * in Far Away Landa, + 
very interesting and lacwestve book of weve describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the peopi¢ 


Same size as sheet music. 
ed Back. rt Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 


“5 Popular 


Letter Writer for Leties and | All the =| eae new song 
guide to plain 2. Cal 
directions for the com sition of. letters of every ie Lars = of* Det Days," ete. 


26. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 


Marsh.” etc 
27. Mi iidred Trevaston. A Novel. By “The Duchess, 


By Wilkie Collins, | Warden, author of “ The House on the 
By Mrs. Henry a ay de Mol'y Bawn,”’ 


Wood! author of “East Lynne,’ 28. Dark Days. A Novel. By Bi Conway, author 
5,000 Sold Mince May, 1883. & The Lady the ‘Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, | of “Called Back" eto Jona . 
More than 50 more than 50 fine illus- * The Lady of E> %s a romance in verse, and of all| 2. Shadows on ‘the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
trations were ded in "the rr edition. The whole = works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. jeon, author of ‘ Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses,” ete. 


. In. Cupid Net. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora 
ue Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 


‘ 


30. ine. A Novel, 
‘Brenda Yorke, " ete 
31. Gabriels Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 


By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 


nw. ‘Am 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o of * Agar Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” ete. euthor of No Name, 
pees in the World. Price, by mail, 81. 25. Liberal 1 Lady Gwendoline’s 's Bream. A A Novel. By the| 32. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Nove, By Mary 
nes ee ae saber “Mystery of the Holly T aunt st Hay ater Stleom, A Novel, By iss 't. Bend 
A vi 
A. d. coum, penn BE ey Mich. By the cathe ta ry__of the 3 ey Seen ee Pa author ot “ Sg ‘s Secret," T ote me 
tAly ; Budget of Wit, Mumor and Fun, a large} 4. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By “the author of 





~ MORE THAN WONDERFUL ! 


THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 


A 32-page magazine, published monthly, by 
Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass. 

Terms, $1.00 per annum. To each new subscriber 
we will send FREE, by mail, one of our latest 
improved “ Drone and Queen Traps,” the regular 
price of which is 645cents. send for sample co r. 

Make Postal Notes and P. O. Money O 

yable at the oe, Mass., P. o. or enclose the 
rin} he our risk. 

_49A t 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another colump. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs AND READY RECIPEs, 


is the title of a eT valuable book that gives a 

great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 

foe nee to Everybody, concerning their daily 
bits of Eating, —— Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 








What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 

How to Eat i Bathing— Best way, 

Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
ings to Avoid, How to Avoid them 


Clothing—what to Wenr, 


Perils of Summer, 
How much to Wear 


How to Breathe, 


Overheating Houses, ous Diseases, 
Ventilation How to Avoid them, 
Influence ot Plants, x 


E a] 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
feoertncus Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
ng the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Boils, Burns, Cetbiein, Cold Feet, 
8, Cholera, Diarrhea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
Mg nem Ear Ache, Felons, 

feria Feet, et, Freekl eadache, Hiccough, Hives, 
oison- 





} Byes 


oo Piles, mpcemetion 
mering. Sore yes, Sore re Mouth, 
Nippl ‘Sore Throat, 
Bites, Sweating F\ cot, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts 
Whooping Cough, Wovue in Children. 


Price only 85 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 








and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 





W E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pa Ma 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
wood cover, at $2.25 

old 25 Ibs. of Senay, and 

inary | hould always be on each package. 


hoops and a tight-fittin 
ber dozen. ey will 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an 0 
housenoid pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


-stroke, Stings and Insect 


edwin “al the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and eee that have been written for some years; illustrated. 


tales author of “John Halifax, Gentleman," 

16. The Gray Woman. A Novel. 
suthor of ‘ Mary Rarten,” etc. 

16. St xteen Complete | Stortes by Popular Authors, 
4 detective stories, stories of 
—,; iife, « of "adventure, of railway life, ete, all very ir- 

tin, 

N. Jaaper Dane’s Secret. A Pera. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” . 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Aidornment, an entirely 
new calla eT . this subject, containing easy and 





Pe work, emb 
mie Griram's Fatry Stories for th he Young. The 
mma ito 

Duest collection of f fairy stories over A i ehil- 
a will be delighted with them. 

ha Etiquette § for reeding and Gontiomen, 0 , 
guide teness and good bi , giving rules o' 
modern etiquette for all occasions “a 


» Cte., ete., prof 7 





gantly 





November and December, 1886. 


We will mail any 5 of these books for 25 ce 
Order by the Numbers, only, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


By Mr “Gaskell, “The a in White,” 


39. Robinson 
fel De Foe. deseribin the 
island in the South oy Ocean. 


“ Dora Thorne,* ete, 
Vale rie’s Fate. A Sov. By Mrs. Alexander, au- 


35. 
ohn Bowerbank’s Wife. A ye By Miss | thor of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” 


Rose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 

ete. 
mne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“Bast Lynne.’ d tad 


38. The wel Buch. A Novel. aw Miss Malock, 
tleman,” 


Lau 
er of “ John Halifax, Gen 


Crusoe. A thefing Raseative by Dan- 
y on aa 





40. How to 


al 
practiealin-| instructive a8. of ¢ Pox a tod £. it. Selene Pooley 
making fancy baskets, wall pockets, be brackets, Editor of “ Let F col and Garden 


41. Parlor 
book which vii ox". to “Putsrm Nendteas ota Yy~— 7 errcks 


"2 Gems of the Pecks comsining wight. chara 
seleetions from Tennyson ttler, 


 % tA Brest. a and others. 


Housen, . 5-7 description saad. plnss od Bight moders modera 


houses, ranging in price from $600 


We offer the above books as PREMIUMS for Club Subscriptions to rps AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. For Two Subscriptions, with $2.00, we will mail any 10 of the books. 
For Three Subscriptions, with $3.00, any 25 of the books. 
scriptions, with $4.00, the entire list, or 43 Books, will be mailed. 


This offer is only good for onbeceiptions, accompanied by the Cash, received during 


And for Four Sub- 


nts, or the whole forty-three for $1.50. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


wan BUMPHRRETS’ 


By HOMEOPATHIC 
EXIM SPECIFIC No 4: 


Nervous Debiiy, Vital Weakness, 


Prostration, fromover-work or other causes. 

= per vial, or5 , vials and large vial powder, for $5. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
ys Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N.Y. 










price. 
45A12t 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement ip another column. 








BEESW AX. 


We pay 2Qc. per |b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


CHICAGO ILL, | 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Year among the Bees, 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
~~ Bn meeygh a -keeper of 25 were’ 


apasenes has for 8 years — 
meaner of Honey Excl 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet 
the pound. Circular and camotes Bee 
J. VAN DEUSEN & 8ON8, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Oa, bie A 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practica] information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
Bree JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 
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BEES ant HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 pastuesly illustrated 
is “fully up with the times ” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
a ovelo ing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the mos 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


GA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, “‘ Bees and 
Honey,”’ will be sent for $1.75. 





} 
} 
| 
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Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 





Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made hee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. .$2 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3 “ .. 175 
Large smoker (wide shield)....24% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 er 
ye ee eer 2 + 3. 
Little Wonder smoker.......... | Oh ee 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
15Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Zend for Samples & Keduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVOBRT, Laceyville, Pa. 














GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


HESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by a, other style of 
. They can be used 
or household pu by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
- 2 pounds be: we! seen 9.00 
* _ pri ? S See 2.50 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Honey Extractors, 


Address, 


Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 
J. M. SHUWCHK, Des Moines, lowa. 


«= My new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 





Hive-Lifting Device, 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE! 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 
who may apply for it 


to all 
10Aly 





MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


I A new prepared to supply dealers and others 


Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. Imake Sepecialty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


All men seeking Health, Stren 
andEnergy should avoid drugging 
the stomach and send for Prof. 
N MARSTON’S TREATISE, 
M M bilitated. you have been 
drugged and humbugged send at 
once for this FREE BOOK, 
Replete with information of value 


STRONGS2 


THE MARSTON 60. 19 Park Place, New York. 
46A17t 





which is published especially in 
pE the interests of those who are 
A Weak, Neryous and De- 








The NEW Heddon Hive 


We have made arrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and se] the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat. 





The engraving gives a idea of the hive, 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space. so that the surplus casey 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames yii| 
ALL be bured for wires. 


A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;a slatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 2s one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separa 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories. but cannot bereversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immedate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


It is absolutely essential to order one 
nalled hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat tegether correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat,we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make a 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


“No. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-board, 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, 1.55 each. 


No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
Price, 82.00 each. 

No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with twe surplus sto 
ries as therein described. Price, 82.50 each. 

No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containi 28 sections in wide 
frames with separators, which can be reversed. 
inverted, and tosoremanget. the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, $2. each. 

No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein described. Price, $3.00. 

No. 6 contains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price, $8.75 each. 

Those desiring the hives without the stand, honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc- 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, a8 
the case may be, at 44 cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered ail at one time: For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANTED, an active, reliable man in every 

city and town in the State of Illinois to work 
up Councils of the American Legion of Honor, 8° 
insurance organization now having 69,000 mem 
bers, and we are willing to pay liberally in cash for 
services rendered in this work. It can be per 
formed at odd and leisure hours without 
interference with regular business, and is 4° 
occupation affording much pleasure to those 
engaged init. For full explanation how to go @ 
work and what to do, address 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





